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PREFACE 


In  the  introduction  to  this  bulletin  Mr.  Peters  describes  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  peasants  of  Roumania  were  subjected  and  the 
•difficulties  under  which  they  labored  in  securing  land,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  lease,  during  the  last  half  century — -conditions  which  are 
an  striking  contrast  to  the  system  of  free  public  lands  in  the  United 
States.  He  tells  us  how,  after  1864,  when  the  peasants  were  released 
by  law  from  rendering  certain  services  to  the  owners  of  the  large 
estates  to  which  they  were  attached  in  a  condition  of  semiserfdom, 
they  were  given  small  allotments  of  the  poorer  and  less  valuable  lands, 
for  which  they  were  required  to  pay  the  Government  in  15  annual 
ins  tallments,  and  how  because  their  alio  tments  were  too  small  or  too  poor 
to  support  their  families  they  were  compelled  either  to  rent  more 
land  from  the  large  estates  or  to  contract  their  services  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  at  rates  ranging  from  20  to  38  cents  per  day;  and 
one  case  is  cited  where  the  rates  were  as  low  as  8  or  10  cents  per  day. 
Even  as  late  as  1905,  it  is  stated,  more  than  half  the  cultivable  land  of 
Roumania  was  held  in  less  than  5,000  estates. 

This  bulletin  further  describes  how  leasing  trusts  grew  up;  that  is, 
combinations  of  men  who  made  it  a  business  to  rent  the  large  estates 
from  the  owners,  thus  obtaining  control  of  large  tracts  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  each,  most  of  which  they  would  sublet  in  smaller 
tracts  to  the  peasants  under  very  oppressive  conditions.  The  in- 
justice and  hardships  of  this  system  led  to  serious  revolts  of  the 
peasants,  the  most  serious  of  all  occurring  in  1907.  The  business 
of  the  leasing  trusts  became  very  profitable  because  their  members^ 
the  leasing  middlemen,  were  in  a  position  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol over  the  situation  and  to  drive  hard  bargains  with  the  tenants. 
The  evils  of  the  subleasing  system  by  middlemen  became  so  oppressive 
that  to  remedy  them  the  peasants  were  forced  into  a  system  of  co- 
operative leasing  associations,  through  which  they  rented  one  or 
more  of  the  large  estates  directly  from  the  owners,  thus  eliminating 
the  middlemen,  and  allotted  the  lands  among  their  members  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Assisted  by  cooperative  credit,  which  had  already 
made  considerable  headway  in  Roumania,  the  cooperative  leasing 
associations  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  the  statistical 
exhibit  of  their  growth  given  in  Table  1  shows  an  uninterrupted 
progress  from  8  associations  at  the  end  of  1903  to  487  associations 
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on  September  30,  1912,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  membership) 
capital,  and  business. 

How  those  associations  were  organized  and  led,  how  their  business 
^is  conducted,  and  what  are  their  legal  rights  and  liabilities,  will  be 
"learned  in  some  detail  through  an  examination  of  the  bulletin. 
Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  advantage  they  derive  from  being 
led  in  most  cases  by  technically  educated  agriculturists  able  to  com- 
bine the  teachings  of  science  with  those  of  practical  experience, 
whereby  these  associations  have  been  made  "  veritable  schools  of 
practical  agriculture. "  Another  great  advantage  is  that  although 
composed  mainly  of  members  who,  working  individually,  would  be 
obliged  to  conduct  their  farming  in  a  very  small  way  and  with  very 
simple  implements,  the  associations  are  able  to  provide  reapers  and 
mowers,  thrashing  machines,  subsoil  plows,  seed  drills,  and  other 
machines  and  implements,  and  place  them  at  the  service  of  their 
members  on  reasonable  terms,  thus  giving  them  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  the  benefits  derivable  from  large-scale  agriculture.  The 
statement  is  made  that  under  the  expert  leadership  secured  by  these 
cooperative  leasing  associations  the  farming  of  the  peasants  composing 
them  has  been  two  or  three  times  as  profitable  as  formerly. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the 
Rural  Bank,  which  was  established  in  1908,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  small  landowners  to  increase  their  holdings  and  the  land- 
less peasants  to  buy  land,  by  extending  them  credit  on  mortgages 
at  an  interest  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
7  While  the  particular  system  of  cooperative  leasing  associations 
described  may  not  be  applicable  to  conditions  in  this  country,  the 
underlying  principle  of  cooperation  and  the  great  good  it  has  accom- 
plished in  Roumania  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  American 
farmer  in  that  they  may  point  the  way  to  cooperative  buying  of  farm 
supplies  and  machinery  at  wholesale  and  to  the  cooperative  sale  and 
distribution  of  farm  products.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  time 
may  come  when  these  cooperative  leasing  associations  in  Roumania 
may  serve  as  models  in  this  country  for  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of 
plantations  in  the  South,  of  ranches  in  the  West,  or  perhaps  of  sub- 
urban farms  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  tenants  or  land- 
less city  men  who,  as  individuals,  can  not  obtain  land  under  advan- 
tageous terms,  but  as  members  of  a  cooperative  association  might 
be  able  to  become  prosperous  farmers. 

American  farmers,  tenants  as  well  as  owners,  are  preeminently 
individualists,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  considerable  number  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  join  any  form  of  cooperative  enterprise 
until  they  realize  that  only  through  organizing  can  certain  advan- 
tages be  secured,  such  as  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  farm  supplies,  ma- 
chinery, and  fertilizers  by  purchasing  at  wholesale  rates,  and  higher 
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prices  and  a  better  market  for  their  products,  through  cooperative 
selling,  than  they  can  obtain  as  individuals.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  cooperative  leasing  or  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  land  will 
follow  rather  than  precede  other  forms  of  cooperative  enterprise. 
The  success  achieved  by  the  cooperative  leasing  associations  in  Rou- 
mania  in  dealing  with  a  most  difficult  situation  and  in  bringing  a  degree 
W  prosperity  to  the  large  tenant  class  of  that  country  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  American  farmers  and  as  an  illustration  of  what 
tthey  might  do  by  cooperative  effort  to  improve  farm  life  and  to  make 
the  business  of  farming  more  profitable  in  this  country.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  associations  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  "In  union  there  is  strength/'  a  truth  that  applies  to  small 
groups  of  farmers  as  well  as  it  does  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Leon  M.  Estabrook, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Croj)  Estimates. 
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COOPERATIVE   LEASING  OF  FARM  LANDS  IN 

ROUMANIA. 

By  Edward  T.  Peters. 
Division  of  Crop  Records,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  condition  of  the  Roumanian  peasants  as  a  class  has  long  been  one 
•of  extreme  poverty.  While  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Rou- 
mania,  were  under  Turkish  rule,  the  bulk  of  their  peasant  population 
occupied  a  position  not  distinguishable  in  practice  from  that  of  serfs. 
When  Russia  for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  Crimean  War 
<eame  to  be  the  dominating  power  in  Moldo-Wallachian  affairs,  some 
of  the  evils  of  the  Turkish  regime  were  removed,  but  the  changes 
were  on  the  whole  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  status  of  the  peas- 
ants. Their  general  tendency  was  to  strengthen  a  claim  of  the  great 
feudal  landlords  that  they  were  the  fee-simple  owners  of  the  large 
estates  occupied  jointly  by  themselves  and  the  peasants,  and  that 
the  latter  were  simply  their  tenants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peasants  had  enjoyed  under  law  and  cus- 
tom the  right  to  have  land  allotted  to  them  for  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,1  but  had  been  bound  to  give  their  feudal  superiors 
^certain  portions  of  the  produce  and  also  to  render  them  certain  defi- 
nite services.  The  difference  between  these  dues  and  services  and 
the  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  was,  that  the  former  were 
fixed  in  their  amount  by  law  and  custom,  whereas  the  latter  is  usually 
-a  matter  of  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

After  the  two  principalities,  united  under  the  name  of  Roumania, 
had  been  placed  by  the  great  European  powers  in  a  position  of  prac- 
tical independence,  a  law  was  enacted  (1864)  by  which  the  peasants 
were  relieved  from  the  dues  and  services  they  had  previously  ren- 
dered to  the  landlords  and  required  in  their  stead  to  make  15  annual 
payments  to  the  State,  which  on  its  part  issued  to  the  landlords 
interest-bearing  obligations  representing,  or  assumed  to  represent, 
the  approximate  value  of  the  dues  and  services  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  this  "emancipation"  of  the  peasants.  By  this 
■arrangement  it  was  intended  to  make  the  peasants  owners  of  the 
small  allotments  of  land  which  they  had  been  holding  under  feudal 

1  A  comparatively  small  class  of  "free  peasants"  held  land  in  their  own  right. 

.Note.— This  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  literature  upon  the  subject  and  of  correspondence,. 
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tenure  or  of  land  approximately  equal  thereto  in  extent  and  value; 
but  the  execution  of  the  law  depended  largely  on  the  landlords  them- 
selves and  on  officials  who  were  much  more  eager  to  please  them 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  peasants.  Hence  the  latter  usually  received 
less  land,  or  land  of  poorer  quality,  or  land  less  favorably  situated, 
than  that  which  they  had  previously  held.  As  long  as  the  landlord 
was  to  receive  a  share  of  the  crop  he  had  had  some  interest  in  allotting 
to  the  peasants  fairly  productive  land ;  but  now  that  the  land  allotted 
was  to  be  the  peasant's  own  property  the  poorer  the  land  given  him, 
the  greater  would  be  his  need  to  rent  additional  land,  or  to  seek 
employment  as  a  laborer  on  the  large  estate,  or  in  some  way  to 
l>ecome  a  dependent  of  the  large  landholder,  or,  still  worse,  of  a  large 
tenant  farmer  to  whom  the  great  landlord  might  lease  his  estate. 
A  serious  revolt  of  the  peasants  which  occurred  in  1889  was  attributed 
in  a  military  report  on  its  causes  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation  the  peasants  had  received  the  poorest  and  most  unfruit- 
ful land.  It  might  have  been  added  that  they  were  subjected  to 
shameful  impositions  in  relation  to  their  right  to  the  use  of  roads, 
footpaths,  springs,  watering  places  for  stock,  and  other  conveniences 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  such  land  as  they  had  obtained. 
The  general  effect  of  the  law  of  1864  was  to  make  Roumania  a 
country  of  very  large  landed  estates,  intermixed  with  and  adjoined 
by  very  small  peasant  properties — so  small  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases 
that  they  neither  afforded  to  the  peasant  and  his  family  an  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  like  a  full  employment  of  their  labor  nor  yielded 
them  enough  produce  to  save  themselves  and  their  few  domestic 
animals  from  actual  starvation.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  was  aggra- 
vated as  time  went  on  by  the  subdivision  of  properties  among  heirs; 
for  in  spite  of  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Roumania  is  very  rapid.  Out  of  1,058,272  owners  of  culti- 
vated land  in  1905  only  4,271  owned  more  than  100  hectares  (247.10 
acres)  each;  but  small  as  was  their  number,  they  owned  almost  one* 
half  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  size  of  their 
properties  being  886.72  hectares,  or  2,191.09  acres.  Of  persons 
owning  from  10  to  100  hectares  there  were  38,699  who  owned  on  an 
average  22.26  hectares  (about  55  acres)  each.  This  left  1,015,302 
Owners  of  10  hectares  (24.71  acres)  or  less;  and  how  large  was  the  pro* 
HJb-/  portion  whoowned  much  less  than  10  hectares  is  shown  by  the  fact 
thut  the  average  size  of  their  properties  was  3.27  hectares,  or  8.08 
acres. 

In  a  rich  manufacturing  country,  dotted  all  over  with  prosperous 
towns  and  cities,  such  small  properties,  if  not  excessively  numerous, 
would  have  assured  industrial  independence  to  their  owners.  In 
England,  for  example,  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  market  for  per- 
ishable garden  produce,  in  respect  to  which  the  near-by  producer 
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-enjoys  a  considerable  advantage  over  his  remote  competitor;  and  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  very  small  holdings  enables  many  English- 
men to  live  in  comfort,  while  a  still  larger  number  supplement  their 
earnings  in  urban  industries  by  cultivating  mere  garden  allotments. 
But  in  Roumania  there  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  either  the 
urban  market  or  the  urban  employment.  It  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural country,  largely  dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  the  sale 
of  its  produce,  and  to  make  a  comfortable  living  on  the  land  the 
peasant  in  most  cases  requires  a  sufficient  area  to  enable  him  to  do 
so  by  producing  the  ordinary  farm  crops  and  the  keeping  of  a  little 
live  stock. 

For  this  purpose  the  vast  majority  of  the  peasant  properties  are 
altogether  too  small,  and  the  owners  are  under  the  necessity  of  rent- 
ing additional  land  or  supplementing  the  very  scanty  returns  from 
their  own  farming  by  working  for  a  pitifully  small  wage  on  the  adja- 
cent large  estate.1 

lEven  if  they  do  not  rent  additional  land  for  tillage,  most  of  them 
must  rent  pasturage  for  their  animals  and  perhaps  also  the  land  for 
^  hay  crop ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  that  they  are  able  to 
'do  this  at  first  hand,  because  a  majority  of  the  great  estates  are 
leased  out  to  individuals  or  combinations,  the  latter  sometimes  leas- 
ing several  neighboring  estates,  so  as  to  form  a  tract  of  thousands  of 
nacres  under  the  same  control,  except  that,  intermixed  with  the  great 
properties  so  leased  and  as  it  were  engulfed  in  them,  are  great  num- 
bers of  little  peasant  properties.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to 
•say  that  there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  number  of  peasant 
properties  so  engulfed  ran  not  only  in  to  hundreds  but  into  thousands,  or 
*at  least  far  exceeded  1,000;  but  after  the  great  revolt  of  the  peasants 
'in  1907,  a  law  was  enacted — one  of  a  series  of  reform  measures — by 
which  the  operations  of  these  "leasing  trusts"  were  curbed,  the 
maximum  area  that  could  be  leased  by  any  individual  or  combina- 
tion of  individuals  or  corporations  being  fixed  at  4,000  hectares  (9,884 
acres),  unless  a  larger  area  could  be  leased  in  a  single  estate.2 

HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  PEASANTS  AS  SUBTENANTS. 

The  evil  of  absentee  landlordism  is  decreasing  to  some  extent  in 
Koumania;  but  as  late  as  1912,  56.4  per  cent  of  the  area  used  by  the 
large  cultivators  was  held  by  them  as  tenants,  and  in  1907  the  area 
so  occupied  by  them  was  64.3  per  cent.    Moreover  ^  these  large  tenants 

1  The  lack  of  employment  through  the  winter  months  is  one  of  their  serious  difficulties,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  advances  to  help  them  through  that  season  they  are  often  driven — especially  in  Moldavia — to 
make  very  disadvantageous  labor  contracts  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Dr.  George  D.  Creangg, 
a  well-known  Roumanian  writer,  tells  of  one  of  these  winter  bargains  in  which  the  peasants  sold  their 
labor  in  advance  for  the  busy  season  at  8  to  10  cents  a  day;  but  since  1908  the  law  has  intervened  to  pre- 
vent such  unreasonable  contracts  by  creating  regional  commissions  to  fix,  each  for  its  own  region,  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  labor. 

2  This  law  did  not  come  into  force  un<  il  1012. 
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have  been  accustomed  to  lease  much  more  land  than  they  desired  or 
were  even  able  to  cultivate,  depending  on  the  profit  to  be  made  by 
subletting  the  surplus  to  the  peasants.  Of  the  vast  areas  taken  on 
lease  by  the  great  leasing  trusts  of  Moldavia,  it  is  stated  that  about 
three-fourths  were  sublet;  and  it  is  notorious  that  formerly  in  Walla- 
chia  estates  were  often  leased  to  men  with  so  little  capital  that, 
if  any  part  of  the  leased  land  was  cultivated  on  the  lessee's  account, 
the  cultivation  was  effected  not  only  by  the  peasants'  labor  but 
mainly  also  by  the  use  of  their  teams  and  implements.  The  indi- 
vidual lessees  as  a  class  are  described  by  authoritative  Roumanian 
writers  as  men  not  only  without  the  necessary  capital  to  provide  the 
leased  lands  with  the  live  stock,  implements,  and  machinery  requisite 
to  their  economical  cultivation,  but  not  even  possessing  the  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  experience  to  enable  them  to  make  any  con- 
tribution of  real  value  to  the  success  of  the  agricultural  operations  in 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  have  been  of  use  to  large  proprietors 
who  wished  to  lease  out  their  estates  without  the  trouble  of  dealing 
with  a  multitude  of  peasants  desirous  of  leasing  a  few  acres  each;  and 
they  have  rendered  a  similar  service  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
leasing  of  estates  belonging  to  charitable  or  other  corporations,  or  to 
■communes,  departments,  or  to  the  State  itself;  but  according  to  the 
accounts  of  them  given  by  men  who  should  know  the  facts,  they  have 
depended  for  their  profits  chiefly  on  their  ability  to  obtain  the  labor 
<©f  the  peasants  for  less  than  its  value  and  to  overcharge  them  for  the 
use  of  land.  The  official  inquiries  which  followed  the  peasant  revolt 
of  1907  are  said  to  have  shown  that  the  greatest  misery,  the  most 
inhuman  exploitation,  prevailed  upon  the  leased  estates,  especially 
tthose  leased  from  the  State  and  from  charitable  or  other  institutions. 

DISPLACING  THE  MIDDLEMEN  AS  LESSEES. 

Sporadic  cases  of  the  leasing  of  estates  by  associated  peasants  have 
occurred  in  Roumania  for  a  good  many  years  past.  They  may  even 
have  occurred  in  Wallachia  or  Moldavia  before  Roumania  became  an 
independent  nation.  But  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  a 
movement  began  along  this  line  which  shows  a  vigor  and  continuity 
never  before  manifested.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  such  a 
movement  could  have  sprung  up  had  not  the  way  for  it  been  paved  by 
ia  previous  large  development  of  cooperative  credit  among  the  peas- 
ants and  by  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Cooperative 
Associations,  an  institution  mainly  official  in  its  character,  which  has 
contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
leasing  associations.  In  so  far  as  these  associations  succeed,  they 
appear  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  one  useful  function  of  the  middle- 
men lessees — that  of  saving  the  owners  or  agents  of  leasable  estates 
from  the  necessity  of  dealing  individually  with  a  multitude  of  peas- 
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•ants — and  in  so  doing  they  render  these  middlemen  superfluous.  A 
leasing  association  may  comprise  hundreds  of  peasant  members,  but 
the  making  of  a  leasing  contract  with  its  authorized  representatives 
is  just  as  simple  a  matter  as  making  it  with  an  individual  lessee. 

At  first  the  large  proprietors  were  inclined  to  distrust  the  cooper- 
ative leasing  associations,  partly  from  doubts  as  to  their  financial 
responsibility  and  partly  from  fear  of  trouble  in  regaining  possession 
of  their  estates.  For  this  reason  they  would  demand  advance  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  and  additional  money  as  a  guaranty  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  made  with  such  associations.  A 
decade  earlier  few  of  the  peasants  might  have  been  able  to  comply 
with  such  demands;  but  within  that  time  the  cooperative  credit 
associations  or  popular  banks,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  had 
multiplied  considerably  among  the  peasants,  affording  thousands  of 
them  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  small  savings  and  making  it  an 
object  to  do  so  by  the  interest  or  dividends  which  they  paid.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  cooperative  leasing 
associations  had  already  been  members  of  cooperative  credit  asso- 
ciations for  some  years.  At  any  rate,  the  leasing  associations  were 
able  to  make  the  payments  and  give  the  guaranties  demanded  of 
them,  and  they  established  an  excellent  general  record  for  punctually 
meeting  all  their  pecuniary  engagements.  For  a  time  it  was  necessary 
to  outbid  the  individual  lessees  by  a  considerable  percentage  in  order 
to  obtain  estates,  and  not  infrequently  their  offers  were  rejected  even 
then.  Gradually,  however,  they  so  far  overcame  the  distrust  of  the 
large  proprietors  that  the  latter  would  sometimes  make  the  first 
advances,  voluntarily  offering  the  associations  estates  for  lease. 

In  their  early  days  they  had  to  contend — in  Moldavia,  at  least — 
with  more  or  less  opposition  from  local  officials,  who  threw  their  in- 
fluence, and  in  some  cases  used  their  power,  on  the  side  of  competing 
individual  lessees,  but  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  Roumanian 
Government  itself  has,  on  the  whole,  been  friendly — none  the  less  so, 
perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  held  them  and  their  officers  to  a 
very  strict  accountability  in  financial  and  other  matters.  A  law 
enacted  on  March  28,  1903,  gave  a  secure  legal  status  to  the  cooper- 
ative credit  associations,  which  had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers for  several  years  prior  to  that  date.  A  few  cooperative  leasing 
associations  had  already  been  organized,  and  at  the  close  of  1903  eight 
of  them  were  in  existence  and  holding  under  lease  over  12,000  acres 
of  land.  In  1904  a  law  was  enacted  which  regulated  their  formation 
and  governed  their  relations  to  the  lessor,  and  the  provisions  of  this 
law  were  supplemented  by  a  model  constitution,  or  body  of  "  statutes/' 
framed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Cooperative  Associations,  whereby 
peasants  desiring  to  organize  themselves  into  leasing  associations 
were  much  assisted  in  their  initial  task. 
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After  the  inquiry  which  followed  the  peasant  revolt  of  1907  the 
Government  made  the  encouragement  of  the  leasing  associations  a 
definite  part  of  its  program,  and  on  April  10,  1909,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  improved  their  legal  status  and  gave  them  important  new 
advantages.  Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  this  and 
other  laws  governing  these  associations  are  briefly  outlined  below. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS  ON  COOPERATIVE  LEASING. 

To  form  a  cooperative  leasing  association  there  must  be  at  least 
25  members,  who  need  not  all  be  residents  of  the  same  commune.1 
Such  an  association  has  a  legal  personality,  and  its  members  are 
Jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  all  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
leasing  contract,  their  liability  being  unlimited. 

The  business  of  the  association  is  managed  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  members,  who  must  not  be  kinsfolk.  They  are  elected 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  members,  one  as  chairman,  the  other 
two  as  associates.  These  associates  appoint  the  personnel  for  the 
different  branches  of  the  association's  work. 

All  cooperative  leasing  associations  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Cooperative  Associations,  which  can 
institute  proceedings  to  compel  the  dismissal  of  officers  or  agents  of 
a  leasing  association,  if  they  have  abused  their  powers  or  have  been 
guilty  of  bad  faith.     Such  officers  can  not  again  be  elected. 

If  a  leasing  association  has  at  least  half  the  sum  required  from  it 
as  a  guaranty  fund,  it  may  borrow  the  remainder  from  the  Central 
Bank.  That  institution  also  makes  advances  to  meet  additional  needs 
of  the  association,  and  is  authorized  to  take  necessary  measures  to 
assure  the  repayment  of  all  sums  advanced. 

-'  Lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  civil  divisions  thereof,2  school  and 
-church  lands,  and  lands  belonging  to  institutions  of  charity  and 
national  culture,  if  not  worked  directly  by  these  civic  or  corporate 
bodies,  must  be  leased  to  lawfully  constituted  peasant  associations, 
unless  permission  be  given  to  lease  them  to  others,  which  is  only 
granted  after  satisfactory  proof  that  the  lands  can  not  otherwise  be 
worked.  In  leasing  such  lands  to  peasant  associations  competing 
bids  are  not  invited,  the  rents  being  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  with 
the  approval  of  the  minister  of  (|omains  3  or  of  the  proper  officers  of 
the  institutions  or  establishments  concerned. 

In  granting  a  lease,  preference  is  to  be  given  (1)  to  an  association 
comprising  at  least  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  to  be 
leased,4  or  (2)  to  one  comprising  at  least  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 

1  A  township  would  probably  be  our  nearest  equivalent  for  a  Roumanian  commune. 

2  Departments  and  communes. 

3  This  may  apply  only  to  the  leasing  of  State  lands. 

4  The  language  used  suggests  that  the  peasant  owners  of  land  formerly  included  in  a  certain  estate  are, 
^through  force  of  habit  and  tradition,  still  spoken  of  as  inhabitants  of  that  estate.A 
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of  adjacent  lands.  The  latter  includes  inhabitants  of  an  urban 
commune,  if  they  earn  a  subsistence  by  working  on  the  neighboring 
lands. 

Leases  of  State,  school,  and  church  lands  and  lands  belonging  to 
the  departments  or  communes  are  submitted  to  the  council  of  minis- 
ters, if  the  annual  rent  exceeds  50,000  francs  ($9,650). 

The  rent  exacted  must  in  no  case  exceed  the  maximum  fixed  upon 
by  the  regional  commission,1  and  approved  by  the  superior  council  of 
agriculture.  If,  without  exceeding  this  maximum,  10  per  cent  or 
more  can  be  added  to  the  rent  as  a  sum  to  be  used  in  the  improvement 
of  cultivation,  the  purchase  of  seeds  of  forage  plants,  and  of  agri- 
cultural machines,  such  an  addition  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
leasing  contract. 

The  State  and  other  civic  bodies  and  the  various  institutions  owning 
estates  must  have  their  leasing  contracts  so  drawn  as  to  limit  the  area 
which  any  member  of  the  leasing  association  can  obtain  for  cultivation 
out  of  the  leased  land,  to  prescribe  the  rotation  of  crops,  to  require  the 
cultivation  of  truck  and  forage  crops  on  a  specified  part  of  each  piece 
of  land,  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  the  sale  of  products  in 
common,  and  for  all  other  essentials  of  a  good  agricultural  manage- 
ment. 

The  duty  of  seeing  that  such  stipulations  are  faithfully  observed  is 
intrusted  to  a  competent  agronomist,  a  State  inspector  of  domains,  or 
other  suitable  agents  In  case  of  any  violation  of  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  the  leasing  association  may  be  required  to  appoint  other 
representatives ;  and  if  this  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  may  be 
evicted  without  legal  process  and  the  contract  rescinded. 

Under  no  pretext  and  in  no  form  may  peasant  associations  sublet 
the  land  which  they  lease  or  any  part  thereof.  Any  cession  of  such 
leased  land  to  others,  whether  total  or  only  partial,  will  empower  the 
State,  or  the  civic  or  corporate  body  owning  the  land,  to  annul  the 
lease  without  summons  or  suit  at  law. 

FORMATION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  A  LEASING  ASSOCIATION. 

The  legal  formalities  connected  with  the  organization  of  a  coopera- 
tive leasing  association  are  quite  simple,  and  the  work  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  model  constitution  heretofore  mentioned.  When 
organized,  the  association  enters  into  communication  with  the 
person  or  authority  controlling  the  estate  which  it  desires  to  lease, 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons  selected  to  act  on  its  behalf  and  stating 
the  amount  of  its  capital.  In  the  case  of  State  lands,  its  application 
is  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Domains.  The  neees* 
sary  inquiries   as  to   the  membership   and  financial  means  of  the 

J  After  the  revolt  of  1907  regional  commissions  were  provided  for,  each  of  which  fixes  at  stated  intervals 
the  maximum  rent  that/ may  be  charged  for  any  lands  within  its  own  region. 
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association  and  the  standing  of  its  representatives  can  usually  be 
answered  by  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Cooperative  Associations,  if 
other  means  of  information  are  not  nearer  at  hand.  If  the  desired 
lease  is  granted,  a  contract  is  drawn  up,  signed,  and  attested,  and  the 
members  of  the  association  deposit  the  money  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  guaranty  for  the  proper  working  of  the  estate. 

While  the  lease  is  made  to  the  association  as  a  whole,  the  cooper- 
ative working  of  the  entire  leased  estate  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
advisable;  but  certain  parts  of  it  may  be  so  worked — almost  necessa- 
rily in  some  cases,  as  when  there  is  a  mill  on  the  property.  Pasture 
and  vineyard  are  sometimes  so  used,  and  occasionally  oats,  barley, 
and  certain  other  crops  are  grown  cooperatively  by  the  society  as  a 
whole.  The  profits  of  such  cooperative  activity  are  sometimes 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  members;  but  the  proceeds  are  some- 
times applied  toward  the  payment  of  rent,  and  sometimes  they  are 
used  to  form  a  reserve  fund  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  land. 

Cooperative  harvesting,  thrashing,  purchasing  of  supplies,  and  sale 
of  products  are  also  common,  and  many  of  the  associations  have  built 
common  granaries. 

But  for  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  crops,  the  bulk  of  the  leased 
estate  is  usually  divided  into  parts  of  which  each  is  approximately 
uniform  in  quality  throughout  its  extent.  In  each  part,  every  mem- 
ber receives  an  allotment  to  cultivate  on  his  own  account;  but  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  members  and  the  association  as  a  whole,  he  is 
placed  under  certain  restrictions.  Thus,  in  a  given  season,  all  the 
members  must  cultivate  the  same  crop  on  a  given  part  of  the  estate 
and  must  use  seed  of  the  same  quality. 

Subject  to  a  maximum  limit  heretofore  mentioned,1  each  mem- 
ber's allotment  of  land  is  proportioned  to  the  labor  force  and  capital 
at  his  disposal  and,  perhaps,  other  circumstances,  his  share  of  the 
rent  and  guaranty  money  being  similarly  proportioned. 

In  the  choice  and  distribution  of  the  land  the  members  of  a  leasing 
association  usually  have  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  agronomist,  who 
becomes  their  leader,  trains  them  in  systematic  agriculture,  and  sees 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  stipulations  of  their  contract,  and 
the  requirements  of  their  own  constitution  are  observed.  With  com- 
paratively unimportant  exceptions,  he  is  provided  by  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  Cooperative  Associations  and  paid  for  his  services  out 
of  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  the  cooperative  movement  made  up 
of  contributions  from  all  the  cooperative  societies.  This  gives  him  a 
position  of  considerable  authority  and  independence. 

As  the  Central  Bank  and  one  or  another  of  the  cooperative  credit 
H  associations  usually  supply  a  part  of  the  capital  used  by  a  cooper- 

1  Under  contracts  controlled  by  the  ^tate,  this  limit,  according  to  Dr.  L.  Colesco,  is  10  hectares  (24.71 
acres)  on  the  plains  and  5  hectares  (12.355  acres)  in  the  mountains,  or  in  cases  where  land  in  vineyard  is 
allotted  for  individual  cultivation. 
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?ative  leasing  association,  they  are  interested  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess, at  least  to  the  point  of  enabling  it  to  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions. To  this — through  the  agronomic  expert — they  can  materially 
contribute  by  helping  to  direct  its  efforts  along  profitable  lines, 
which  involves  a  watch  over  the  members  of  the  association  to  see 
that  each  one  cultivates  his  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  accordance 
with  the  general  scheme.  It  is  important,  for  example,  that  every 
member  use  good,  clean  seed,  and  he  may  be  required  to  use  seed 
that  has  been  soaked  as  a  protection  against  blight.  The  peasants 
are  disposed  to  make  Indian  corn  their  principal  crop;  but  on  the 
estates  leased  to  cooperative  associations  the  impoverishment  of  the 
soil  by  the  continuous  cultivation  of  that  grain  is  in  general  care- 
fully guarded  against,  the  members  being  required  to  cultivate  a  due 
proportion  of  the  land  in  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  potatoes,  mangolds, 
clover,  beans,  etc.1  Flax  and  hemp  for  their  own  needs  are  also  more 
•or  less  generally  cultivated. 

The  various  farming  operations  have  to  be  attended  to  at  the  proper 
time;  and  if  a  member  fails  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  the  leader 
(the  agronomic  expert),  a  laborer  may  be  employed  in  his  stead  and 
Jiis  wages  charged  against  the  delinquent. 

The  associations  are  required  to  insure  their  crops  against  hail. 

Other  rules  deemed  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  association  and 
the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  practices  of  its  members  may  be 
laid  down  by  the  agronomic  expert,  and  any  member  who  fails  to 
observe  them  may  be  expelled  from  the  association.  If  he  appeals  to 
the  general  assembly,  that  body  may  refer  his  case  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  comprising  one  of  its  own  members,  chosen  by  lot,  and 
>the  village  priest  and  teacher. 

The  executive  committee  provided  for  by  law  represents  the  asso- 
ciation in  all  its  rights  and  obligations.  Its  members  conclude  the 
lease  contract,  appear  in  the  name  of  the  association  before  the  courts, 
engage  attorneys,  technical  experts,  etc.,  buy  seeds,  machines,  etc., 
for  the  association,  and  sell  its  produce.  Exact  book  accounts  are 
kept,  and  the  entire  business  record  is  laid  before  the  general  assembly 
of  the  association  at  its  annual  meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  assem- 
bly determines  the  compensation  of  the  executive  committee  for  its 
services  during  the  year.  ■-■■ 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  minor  officers  of  an  association 
are  those  who  collect  from  each  member  his  share  of  the  rent.  Of 
this,  one  semiannual  installment  is  payable  before  March  25  and  the 
ether  before  September  15.  The  first  must  be  paid  before  the  spring 
sowing  can  be  begun  and  the  second  before  the  member  can  harvest 
his  corn  crop.     A  member's  failure  to  pay  his  share  of  the  rent  incurs 

i  Figures  on  crops  cultivated  in  1911,  given  further  on,  show  that  the  area  then  under  leguminous  crops 
*vas  relatively  very  small. 
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his  expulsion  from  the  association,  and  even  his  furniture  may  be 
seized  to  satisfy  his  obligations. 

A  member  sometimes  wishes  to  lease  to  another  person  the  parcel, 
or  parcels,  of  land  allotted  to  him,  but  this  is  only  permitted  in  excep- 
tional cases  and  not  without  the  consent  of  the  agronomic  expert. 

Cereal  crops  are  gathered  into  a  common  barn,  or  to  a  common 
point,  and  thrashed  together,  account  being  kept  of  each  member's 
share.  The  thrashing  machine  is  either  hired  or  owned  by  the  asso- 
ciation. In  the  former  case,  the  cost  of  its  hire  is  paid  out  of  the  price 
obtained  for  the  produce.  In  the  latter,  a  sum  to  be  set  aside  annually 
for  the  amortization  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  is  similarly  paid. 

A  member  indebted  to  the  association  receives  the  amount  of 
thrashed  small  grain  or  unshelled  maize  needed  for  his  consumption 
and  for  seed,  the  remainder  to  be  sold  in  common  with  that  of  other 
such  members.  Members  not  indebted  are  free  to  remove  their 
produce  and  sell  it  on  their  own  account,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  produce  to  be  sold  in  common  is  recorded  by  measure  or  by 
weight  in  the  names  of  the  owners,  along  with  the  amounts  advanced 
to  them  thereon,  and  each  member  receives  a  written  statement  of 
his  account.  The  sale  of  produce  deposited  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
association  must  be  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  depositors. 

If  the  estate  leased  by  the  association  comprises  more  than  500 
hectares  (1,236  acres),  the  produce  to  be  sold  in  common  must  be 
disposed  of  at  public  auction,  either  alone  or  along  with  the  produce 
of  other  associations.  The  time  and  place  of  such  auction  sales  must 
be  extensively  advertised,  and  other  precautions  are  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  those  concerned. 

Out  of  the  proceeds  of  each  depositor's  share  of  the  produce  sold 
are  paid  (1)  sums  which  he  may  have  obtained  as  advances,  (2)  his 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  and  (3)  sums  due  by  him  to  his  asso- 
ciation.    The  remainder  he  then  receives. 

If  advances  have  been  made  by  a  cooperative  credit  association — 
as  is,  no  doubt,  quite  commonly  the  case — its  representative  is  present 
at  the  sale  to  receive  the  amounts  due  it. 

Such  an  association  is  sometimes  quite  closely  associated  with  a 
cooperative  leasing  association  in  the  conduct  of  the  latter's  business, 
collecting  from  its  members  their  shares  of  the  rent  and  paying  them 
to  the  owner  of  the  estate;  collecting  also  their  dues  to  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  cooperative  associations,  a  sum  to  cover  costs  of  admin- 
istration, etc.1 

Of  course,  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  cooperative  leasing  asso- 
ciations differ  more  or  less  according  to  locality  and  conditions,  but 
the  outline  which  has  been  given  will  probably  afford  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  their  affairs  are  generally  managed. 

*  See  Die  Agrarverfassung  Rumanieus,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Ionescu,  in  Staats-und  Sozialvvissenschaftliche  For|- 
enurtgen,  Ueft  130.  j 
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Associations  that  especially  distinguish  themselves  by  their  supe- 
rior farming  are  awarded  premiums,  such  as  superior  breeding  stock, 
valuable  seeds,  or  agricultural  implements  or  machines.  Dr.  Ionescu 
observes  that  the  members  of  these  associations  "follow  with  greater 
confidence  than  was  expected  all  advice  having  in  view  the  perfecting 
of  their  organization  and  through  its  aid  adopting  rational  methods 
of  culture."  * 

PROGRESS  OF  COOPERATIVE  LEASING. 

The  progress  of  the  cooperative  leasing  movement  from  1903  to 
1912,  inclusive,  is  shown  statistically  in  some  of  its  more  important 
phases  by  the  following  table : 

Table  1. — Number  of  cooperative  leasing  associations,  areas  of  land  leased,  amounts 
of  rent  paid,  1903  to  1912,  etc. 


Number 
of  asso- 
ciations. 

Number  of  mem- 
bers. 

Amount 

of 
capital. 

Amounts 

of 
rent  paid. 

Average. 

Year. 

Total. 

Average 
per 

associa- 
tion. 

Areas  of  land 
leased. 

Area 
per 
associ- 
ation. 

Rent 
per 

acre. 

1903 

8 
16 

Dollars. 

Hectares. 

'~  4,940 

10,557 

30,358 

54,681 

73,344 

133,227 

190,521 

248,340 

283,381 

369,924 

Acres. 

12, 207 

26,086 

75,015 

135,117 

181,233 

329, 204 

470,777 

613,648 

700, 234 

914,082 

Dollars. 

18,294 

49,413 

120, 846 

311,006 

421,478 

700,216 

1,075,885 

1,498,234 

1,781,546 

2,393,989 

Acres. 
1,526 
1,630 
2,027 
1,987 
1,760 
1,914 
1,724 
1,768 
1,852 
1,877 

Dollars 
1.50 

1904 

1905 

37 



1.61 

1906         .  ... 

68 
103 
172 
273 
347 
378 
487 

2.30 

1907 

11,118 
23,236 
36,-371 
45, 583 
62,009 
65,170 

108 
135 
133 
131 
164 
134 

78, 987 
164,468 
248, 299 
377,145 
479, 882 
761,205 

2.33 

1908 

2.13 

1909 

2.29 

1910 

2.44 

19112 

19123 

2.54 
2.62 

The  largest  association  for  which  figures  are  at  hand  was  one  which 
on  December  31,  1909,  had  1,260  members  and  was  holding  under 
lease  12,355  acres  of  ^tate  land,  an  average  of  9.8  acres  per  member. 

The  number  of  associations  which  had  land  under  cultivation  in 
1911  was  321,  and  their  aggregate  membership  was  46,654,  an  average 
of  145  members  per  association.  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  associations  having  land  under  cultivation  and  the  number  in 
existence  at  the  same  time  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  peasants 
on  the  lookout  for  land  often  form  an  association  to  lease  an  estate 
months,  or  even  a  year  or  more,  before  the  expiration  of  an  existing 
lease  of  the  property.  No  less  than  59  estates  belonging  to  the 
Roumanian  Government  became  vacant  in  1912  through  the  expira- 
tion of  leases.  Most  of  these,  if  not  all,  had,  no  doubt,  been  leased 
to  individuals,  but  under  the  law  of  1909  they  could  not  again  be 
so  leased  if  there  were  peasant  cooperative  associations  willing  to 
lease  them  and  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions. 


1  Loc.  cit. 


2  August  31. 


3  September  30. 
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The  figures  in  Table  1  show  a  continuous  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  associations,  the  amounts  of  land  which  they  held  under 
lease,  and  the  amounts  of  rent  paid.  The  average  area  held  per  asso- 
ciation ranges  from  1,526  to  2,027  acres,  the  smaller  figure  being  for 
1903  and  the  larger  for  1905.  As  a  rule  an  association  is,  no  doubt, 
formed  for  the  leasing  of  some  one  estate  which  will  naturally  be  one 
that  they  can  cultivate  without  a  change  of  abode  and,  perhaps, 
oftenest  the  one  in  which  their  own  land  was  formerly  included. 

In  1911  the  321  associations  which  then  had  land  under  cultivation 
held  under  lease  523,436  acres  of  land,  an  average  of  1,631  acres  per 
association.  Of  the  total  area  held  the  following  amounts  were  in 
cultivation : 


Acres. 

Corn 140,  046 

Wheat .89,  440 

Barley. 25,  099 

Oats 17,710 

Meadows  r 13,  979 

Garden  crops .  . , 3,  771 

Alfalfa 3,  295 


Rye 

Beets 

Potatoes 

Melons,  peas,  etc. 
Beans 


Acres. 
2,132 
1,444 
751 

749 
734 

299, 150 


The  remaining  224,286  acres  consisted  of  pasture  and  uncultivated 
land.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  area  under  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  aggregated  134,381  acres,  or  5,665  acres  less  than  the  area 
under  corn.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  only  57.15  per 
cent  of  the  land  was  under  crops.  The  part  in  pasture  probably 
included  a  large  amount  of  fallow  land,  the  practice  of  pasturing 
land  while  it  lies  fallow  being  common  in  Roumania. 
OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  LEASED  LAND. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sources  from  which  the  cooperative 
associations  obtained  the  land  which  they  leased,  along  with  various 
other  particulars: 

Table  2. — Land  under  lease  to  cooperative  associations  on  Sept.  30,  1912,  from  various 
classes  of  proprietors ,  with  the  total  and  average  rent  payable  to  each  class. 


Natural  and  artificial. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  list  in  column  1,  showing  the  sources 
from  which  the  leasing  associations  obtained  the  land  which  they 
held  under  lease  on  September  30,  1912,  is  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  amounts  of  land  furnished  by  the  various  classes  of  proprietors, 
individual  owners  standing  at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  having 
-supplied  the  largest  area,  administrators  of  civil  hospitals  coming 
next,  though  with  a  much  smaller  area,  and  so  on  through,  with 
continuously  decreasing  areas. 

Over  33  per  cent  of  the  total  area  leased  to  these  associations  was 
supplied  by  individual  owners,  and  the  associations  whose  land  was 
obtained  from  such  owners  formed  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  associations.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  individual  owners  are  the  one  class  of  proprietors  who 
are  still  free  to  lease  their  lands  to  individual  tenants,  if  they  so 
desire,  whereas  all  the  other  classes  are  required  under  the  law  of  1909 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  cooperative  leasing  associations.  Dr.  I. 
N.  Angelescu,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  cooperative  movement  in 
Roumania,  comments  on  the  relatively  large  area  leased  to  the  asso- 
ciations by  individual  owners  and  on  its  increasing  tendency,  and 
he  remarks  that  the  preference  which  some  of  them  are  giving  to  the 
associations  can  only  be  explained  by  the  economic  and  social  superi- 
ority of  this  form  of  agricultural  organization.  J  If  the  169  associations 
leasing  land  from  individual  owners  represent  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  such  owners,  as  is  presumably  the  case,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  leased  estates  of  such  owners  must  still  be  held  by  individual 
lessees;  but  the  progress  already  made  by  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  overcoming  the  distrust  which  they  at  first  encountered 
seems  to  warrant  the  expectation  that,  as  present  leases  expire,  these 
individual  lessees  will  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  be  suc- 
ceeded by  leasing  associations. x 

If  all  the  hospitals  and  public  institutions  be  grouped  together,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  furnished  in  the  aggregate  38.92  per  cent  of 
the  area  held  under  lease  by  cooperative  associations  on  September 
30,  1912,  and  supplied  31.21  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  associa- 
tions. 

Similarly,  if  the  State  and  the  minor  civil  divisions  (communes  and 
departments)  be  grouped  together,  it  will  be  found  that  they  suppliejl 
18.9  per  cent  of  the  total  area  to  23.61  per  cent  of  the  associations. 

There  remain  the  Rural  Bank  and  the  church  and  school  lands. 
The  latter  might  perhaps  have  been  included  in  one  of  the  other 
groups;  but  leaving  that  as  an  open  question,  the  sources  from  which 
the  associations  obtained  their  leased  land,  with  the  percentage  of 
the  total  leased  area  obtained  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  num- 

1  A  proposed  agrarian  reform  may,  in  the  near  future,  bring  the  large  individually  owned  estates  into  the 
possession  of  the  State. 
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ber  of  associations  supplied  from  each  source,  may  be  recapitulated 
as  follows : 


From- 


Per  cent 
of  total 

leased 
area. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
number 
of  asso- 
ciations. 


Individual  owners 

Hospitals  and  public  institutions 
The  State  and  other  civic  bodies. 

The  Rural  Bank 

The  church  and  school  lands 

Total 


33.32 

38.92 

18. 00 

4.60 

4.26 


100.  00 


34.  70 

31.21 

23.(11 

2.67 

7.81 


100.  00 


'/-» 


In  connection  with  the  land  supplied  by  the  Rural  Bank  it  may  be 
•stated  that  this  institution  was  established  in  1908  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  small  landowners  to  increase  their  holdings  and 
landless  peasants  to  buy  land  by  extending  them  credit  on  mortgage 
at  an  interest  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent.  It  is  semiofficial  in  char- 
acter, half  of  its  capital  being  supplied  by  the  State,  which  also  ap- 
points some  of  its  more  important  officers.  Of  the  land  which  it  has 
"bought  for  subdivision  and  resale  to  peasants,  it  is  temporarily  leasing 
the  greater  part  to  peasants  and  peasant  associations,  chiefly  to  the 
latter. 

The  figures  on  State  lands  held  by  peasant  cooperative  associations 
in  1912,  as  given  in  Table  2,  may  be  usefully  supplemented  by  those 
given  below: 

Table  3. — State  lands  let  to  peasant  associations  on  10-year  leases  from  1902  to  1906. 


Size  of  estates  leased. 

Num- 
ber. 

Area  of 
leased 
lands. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

area. 

Amount 

of  annual 

rent. 

Average 

rent  per 

acre. 

Average 
size  of 
estates. 

Below  500  hectares  1 

12 

7 
2 
4 

Acres. 

7,223 

11,828 

7, 055 

27, 038 

Per  cent. 
13.59 
22.25 
13.28 
50.88 

Dollars. 
17,  704 
16,018 
14,606 
66, 300 

Dollars. 
2.45 
1.35 
2.07 
2.45 

Acres. 
602 

-500  to  1,000  hectares 

1,690 

1,001  to  2,500  hectares 

3,5J8Z 
6,760 

"2,501  to  5,000  hectares 

Total 

25 

53,144 

100. 00 

114,628 

2.16 

2,li26 

i  A  hectare  equals  2.471  acres. 

Tf  any  of  the  leases  referred  to  in  Table  3  began  to  run  prior  to 
September  30,  1902,  they  would  have  expired  before  September.  30, 
1912;  but  it  is  possible  that  none  may  have  done  so,  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  probable  that  most  of  the  25  estates  covered  by  Table  3  were 
among  those  held  by  peasant  associations  under  leases  from  the 
State  on  September  30,  1912,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  one  estate 
to  each  association,  numbered  80.  Table  3  derives  its  interest  from 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  diversity  in  the  sizes  of  the  leased  estates, 
which  presumably  represents  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  sizes  of 
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the  associations  that  leased  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  area  embraced  in  the  25  estates  of  Table  3  was  included  in 
the  4  of  the  largest  class,  those  embracing  from  2,501  to  5,000  hectares 
(6,180  to  12,355  acres). 

RENTS  PAID  BY  THE  LEASING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  figures  on  average  rent  per  acre  in  the  last  column  of  Table  2 
range  from  $1.57  per  acre  on  lands  belonging  to  the  State  to  $3.84 
per  acre  on  lands  belonging  to  departments.1  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  rent  was  paid 
for  public  land.  The  general  average  for  all  land  was  $2.62  per  acre. 
Above  this  average  were  the  rents  paid  to  individual  owners,  the 
-administrators  of  civil  hospitals,  the  Rural  Bank,  the  communes,  the 
•churches,  and  the  departments.  Below  it  were  those  paid  to  the 
State,  the  administration  of  St.  Spiridon,  "  various  institutions,"  the 
schools,  and  the  hospitals.2 

If  the  associations  dealt  with  in  Table  2  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  according  as  their  average  rent  is  (1)  less  than  $2,  (2)  between 
$2  and  $3,  or  (3)  over  $3  per  acre,  we  shall  have  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Number 
of  associ- 
ations. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
leased - 

area  held. 

Average  rent 
paid  per  acre. 

Per  cent 

GroupY 

of  total 
rent 
paid. 

1 

80 

332 

75 

16.43 
68. 17 
15.40 

14.03 
73.  W 
12.00 

$1.57 

$2. 01  to    2. 98 
3.11  to    3.84 

8.43 

2   

75.95 

3 

15.62 

487 

100. 00 

100. 00 

2.62 

100. 00 

The  low-rent  lands  of  the  first  group  consisted  entirely  of  those" 
leased  from  the  State.     Over  two-thirds  of  the  associations  belonged 
to  the  group  paying  between  $2  and  $3  per  acre,  and  they  held  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  area  leased  by  the  487  associations. 

A  reference  to  the  column  on  average  rent  per  acre  in  Table  1  shows 
that  during  the  decade  covered  by  that  table  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  decided  upward  tendency.  The  lowest  figure,  $1.50  per  acre,  is  for 
the  first  year  (1903)  and  the  highest,  $2.62,  is  for  the  last  (1912). 
The  figures  for  the  intervening  years  show  some  fluctuations,  but 
through  the  last  four  years  the  rise  was  uninterrupted. 

Before  they  began  to  organize  as  cooperative  leasing  associations 
the  peasants  had  been  accustomed  to  paying  as  subtenants  much 
higher  rents  than  the  landowners,  whether  individual  or  corporate, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receiving.  Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly 
to  overcome  the  distrust  which  they  for  a  time  encountered,  some  of 

1  The  nearest  American  equivalent  for  a  department  is  probably  a  county. 
-2  Other  than  the  civil  hospitals. 
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the  estates  which  they  obtained  during  the  early  stages  of  the  cooper* 
ative  leasing  movement  were  leased  at  very  much  higher  rents  than 
had  previously  been  paid  for  them  by  the  individual  lessees.  Dr> 
D.  B.  Ionescu  1  tells  of  one  case  in  which  the  increase  was  from 
$li,773  to  $17,605,  another  in  which  it  was  from  $9,650  to  $17,717, 
and  still  another  in  which  it  amounted  to  130  per  cent. 

The  25  estates  mentioned  in  Table  3  as  leased  to  associations  by  the 
State  from  1902  to  1906  were  let  at  nearly  double  the  rent  that  the 
State  obtained  from  individual  lessees,  to  whom  a  far  larger  number 
of  estates  were  leased  during  the  same  period;  and  even  the  relatively 
low  rent  of  $1.57  per  acre  which  the  State  was  receiving  from  the  80 
associations  holding  State  lands  under  lease  on  September  30,  1912, 
was  over  34  per  cent  above  the  highest  average  rents  it  had  obtained 
under  any  leases  which  it  granted  between  1865  and  1906,  during 
which  period  all  the  estates  leased,  except  the  25  mentioned  in  Table  3, 
were  presumably  let  to  individuals.  Owing  to  the  good  record  which 
the  associations  are  making,  both  in  meeting  their  financial  obliga- 
tions and  in  proper  care  of  the  land  intrusted  to  them,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  them  to  outbid  individual  applicants  for  estates  by 
any  such  wide  margins  as  those  just  mentioned.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  doubt  many  cases  in  which  they  can  now  rent  land  quite  as  cheaply 
as  any  of  their  competitors ;  but  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  increasing  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  the  general 
tendency  of  rents  is  pretty  steadily  upward. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  afford  the  coop- 
erative leasing  associations  every  possible  assurance  that  when  the 
time  arrives  for  the  renewal  of  their  leases  they  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  any  increase  of  rent  as  a  result  of  improvements  which  they  them- 
selves have  made  in  or  on  the  land.  This  it  may  be  expected  to  do 
on  its  own  estates  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  may  also  impose  a  like 
policy  on  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the  various  public 
institutions,  just  as  it  already  requires  them  to  give  the  associations 
the  preference  over  any  other  applicants  for  the  lands  at  their  dis=- 
posal.  To  some  extent  this  may  constrain  individual  owners  to  tho 
adoption  of  a  like  policy,  since  it  will  assure  the  associations  of  a  very 
Wide  field  in  which  they  can  obtain  land  at  fair  rents  without  recourse 
to  these  private  landowners.  The  State  has,  however,  already 
asserted  its  right  to  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  all  landed  prop* 
erty.  This  it  did,  for  example,  in  establishing  the  regional  commis- 
sions heretofore  mentioned,2  which  have  the  power  to  determine,  each 
for  its  own  region  and  in  accordance  with  conditions  therein  prevail- 
ing, what  is  a  fair  maximum  rent  for  agricultural  land,  the  maxima 
so  fixed  being  subject  to  revision  once  in  five  years.     These  commis- 

i  Die  Agrarverfassung  Rumiiniens,  in  Heft  136,  Staats-  und  Sozialwissenschaftliche  Forschungefr. 
*  See  vm  ante,  and  footnote  thereto. 
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sions  probably  have  a  discretion  amply  wide  enough  to  enable  them 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  principle  that  a  tenant,  whether  an  individ- 
ual or  association,  can  not  with  justice,  or  with  an  intelligent  regard 
for  public  policy,  be  subjected  to  an  increase  of  rent  in  consequence  of 
any  improvement  that  such  tenant  may  have  made  in  the  quality  or 
condition  of  the  land  or  in  the  structures  thereupon,  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  improvement  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  existing 
contract. 

To  complete  that  reconciliation  between  the  interests  of  the  peas- 
ants and  those  of  the  land  which  is  the  manifest  aim  of  the  agricul- 
tural practice  imposed  upon  the  cooperative  leasing  associations,  it 
would  further  be  necessary  to  provide  for  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  whenever  an  association  is  required  to  give  up 
an  estate  on  the  expiration  of  its  lease;  and  with  due  precaution 
■against  encouraging  an  association  to  make  improvements  undesired 
by  the  owner  of  the  land  a  like  provision  could  be  made  for  cases  in 
which  the  tenancy  is  voluntarily  relinquished.  Fairly  effective 
arrangements  as  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  are 
sometimes  made  without  the  intervention  of  law.  Such  was  the  case 
under  the  Ulster  custom  in  Ireland,  is  now  the  case  under  the  Evesham 
custom  in  Worcestershire,  England,  and  has  been  the  case  for  many 
generations  under  the  Flemish  Pachters-regt  (lessee's  right),  of  which 
an  interesting  account  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Baron  fimile  de 
Laveleye  on  the  land  systems  of  Belgium  and  Holland.1 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  the 
mere  fact  of  being  united  in  associations  which  are  framed  upon  a 
■common  plan  and  guided  in  the  main  by  common  principles  puts  the 
peasants  composing  the  leasing  associations  in  a  favorable  position 
for  defending  their  rights  as  tenants,  not  only  in  their  dealings  with 
the  landowners,  but  in  their  relations  with  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  administration,  interpretation,  or  enactment  of  the  laws  by  which 
their  interests  are  affected. 

FINANCIAL  MEANS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  cooperative  leasing  associations  is 
that  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  as  they  have  with 
the  slender  means  at  their  disposal.  Their  capital  of  $761,205,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1912,  amounted  to  an  average  of  only  $1,503.05  per  asso- 
ciation, the  number  of  associations  being  487.  The  average  amount 
per  member  was  only  $11 .68,  taking  the  number  of  members  at  65,170, 
as  stated  in  Table  1.  A  balance  sheet  for  December  31,  1910,  which 
is  the  latest  at  hand,  shows  a  quite  close  correspondence  between  the 
amount  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  that  of  the  funds  which  the  asso- 

i  See  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
London.    Cassell,  Pettcr  &  Galpin. 
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ciations  had  on  deposit  as  a  guaranty  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
their  obligations.  These  guaranty  funds  then  amounted  to  $370,- 
094.87  and  the  capital  to  $371,542.94.  This  suggests  that  the  pay- 
ment of  these  guaranty  funds  is  the  chief  object  for  which  an  advance 
of  cash  capital  is  required. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that,  while  the  leasing  of  the 
land  is  cooperative,  the  farming  thereon  is  mainly  individual  and 
that  the  capital  owned  by  the  members  individually  (in  the  form  of 
draft  animals  and  other  live  stock,  implements,  dwellings,  farm 
buildings,  etc."1  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  This  individual  capital  is,  however,  supplemented 
to  great  advantage  by  the  capital  of  the  association.  Small  as  the 
latter  is,  it  suffices,  when  reenforced  by  cooperative  credit,  for  the 
purchase  of  important  labor-saving  implements  and  machines  and  to 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  of  high-bred  live  stock  far  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual means  of  any  member.  And  the  services  of  such  implements  ,. 
machines,  or  high-bred  sires  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
memtfers  at  a  small  cost. 

Eighteen  associations  holding  land  under  lease  from  the  Rural 
Bank  at  the  end  of  1912  1  procured  during  the  year,  partly  with  aid 
from  that  institution,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  to  the 
value  of  $32,216,  or  an  average  of  $1,790  per  association. 

The  leasing  associations  have  had  valuable  support  from  the  coop- 
erative credit  associations  and  the  Central  Bank,  but  their  borrow- 
ings have  been  small  in  proportion  to  their  membership.  Such 
figures  as  are  at  hand  indicate  an  increasing  tendency,  which  may 
probably  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  credit  associations,  in  view  of  the 
good  business  record  made  by  their  younger  congeners,  are  increas- 
ingly willing  to  make  them  needed  advances  and  thus  aid  in  equipping 
them  more  adequately  for  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  their 
work.  The  total  movement  of  the  funds  of  these  associations  in 
1912,  according  to  Dr.  Angelescu,  exceeded  47,000,000  francs 
<$9,071,000).     This  would  naturally  include  the  funds  borrowed. 

ROOM  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  COOPERATIVE  LEASING. 

Assuming  that  the  169  associations  which  in  1912  were  holding 
land  on  lease  from  individual  owners  represented  a  corresponding 
number  of  owners,  which  was  probably  the  case,  or  very  nearly  so,2 
a  vast  majority  of  those  owners  whose  estates  were  at  that  time 
under  lease  must  still  have  had  individual  lessees  for  their  tenants. 
Such  owners  are  under  no  legal  compulsion  to  lease  their  lands  to 
cooperative  associations  when  the  present  leases  expire,  but  a  large 

1  Five  more  than  the  number  reported  in  Table  2,  which  refers  to  Sept.  30. 

»  There  may  have  been  cases  in  which  an  association  obtained  its  land  from  two  or  more  owners,  and 
cases  in  which  the  same  owner  rented  land  to  two  or  more  associations,  but  if  so  they  were  probably -marked 
*xc©p_tions  to  the  general  rule. 
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proportion  of  thorn  will  probably  do  so  unless  Dr.  I.  N.  Angelescu 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  proportion  as  the  proprietors  gain  expe- 
rience they  see  the  advantage  of  this  method  of  using  the  land  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  national  economy.1 

As  to  all  other  estates  than  those  of  the  individual  owners,  the 
cooperative  leasing  associations  already,  under  the  law  of  1909,  have 
a  preference  over  any  other  aspirants;  and  as  present  leases  to  indi- 
viduals expire  a  very  large  area  will  become  available  for  leasing  to 
new  associations  if  such  continue  to  be  formed. 

The  State  domains  in  1907  embraced  the  following  areas: 


Kinds  of  lan<W. 

Hectares. 

Acres. 

177,099 
7,461 

101,449 

812,384 
26,972 

173,112 
72,713 
13,427 
18,681 

437,611 
18,436 

250, 680 

2,007,401 

Areas  to  be  afforested 

66, 648 

427, 760 

179,674 

33, 178 

46,161 

Total 

1,403,298 

3,467,549 

The  glades  and  clearings  may  be  regarded  as  a  potential  addition 
to  the  arable  or  pasture  land,  or  partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the 
other.  Additional  clearings  may  be  made;  but  assuming  that  these 
will  be  offset  by  afforestation  at  other  points,  the  State  possessed,  in 
1907,  706,727  acres  available  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  uses,  with- 
out encroaching  on  its  forests  and  independent  of  additions  that  may 
be  made  by  the  reclamation  of  marshes  and  lands  subject  to  inunda- 
tion. 'This  is  more  than  5^  times  as  much  land  as  was  held  by  coopera- 
tive associations  under  leases  from  the  State  on  September  30,  1912. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  leased  estates  will  usually  em- 
brace considerable  areas  of  woodland,  and  that  the  total  leased  areas 
"will  considerably  exceed  the  areas  available  for  arable  and  pastoral 
uses.  Official  figures  published  in  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la 
Roumanie  for  1912  showed  a  total  of  1,230,123  acres  of  State  land 
held  under  lease — an  area  nearly  9.6  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
State  lands  held  under  lease  by  cooperative  associations  on  September 
30,  1912.  At  that  date,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  State  land  under 
lease  was  still  held  by  individual  lessees;  but  under  the  law  of  1909 
it  would  have  to  be  leased  to  cooperative  associations,  if  leased  at  all, 
after  the  then  existing  leases  expired.  Hence  there  is  evidently  a 
wide  margin  for  the  expansion  of  cooperative  leasing  on  State  lands, 
"irrespective  of  prospective  acquisitions  by  the  State  of  lands  now  in 
private  ownership;  and  to  this  over  600,000  acres  must  be  added  for 

1  Of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  by  cooperative  associations  in  1907  only  26.5  per  cent  was  obtained 
ifrom  individual  owners.    In  1912  the  proportion  so  obtained  had  grown  to  33.32  per  cent. 
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lands  belonging  to  mortmain  institutions,  in  addition  to  the  355,771 
acres  held  under  lease  from  such  institutions  on  September  30,  1912. 
If  the  area  available  for  the  extension  of  cooperative  leasing  on  State 
lands  is  likely  to  undergo  some  reduction  through  sales  of  land  to 
peasants,  it  is  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  largely  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  estates  from  individuals  and  institutions. 

IS  THE  SYSTEM  WORTHY  OF  EXPANSION? 

That  the  Roumanian  Government  considers  the  cooperative  leas- 
ing associations  eminently  worthy  of  encouragement,  is  shown  by  the 
favor  it  is  extending  to  them,  particularly  that  of  giving  them  the 
preference  over  all  other  applicants  for  leases  of  State  lands  and  lands 
belonging  to  departments,  communes,  and  public  institutions.  Mr. 
Raducanu,  in  oharge  of  the  commercial  information  department  of 
the  Roumanian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  testifies  that 
■they  have  occasioned  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  Rou- 
mania  "that  are  passing  from  a  condition  of  rude  extensive  cultiva- 
tion to  that  of  scientific  and  intensive  cultivation,"  and  that  "in  this 
way  these  associations  are  destined  to  change  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  country."  And  speaking  of  rural  cooperation  in 
general,  he  says  it  "is  to-day  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  our  national 
economy,  and  its  introduction  has  certainly  been  the  most  important 
event  in  reoent  years  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country."  J 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages  which  the  leasing  associa- 
tions derive  from  expert  leadership  in  their  farming  operations.2  A 
-writer  in  the  Bulletin  Statistique  de  la  Roumanie,  Series  III,  Nos. 
11-12,  speaks  of  them  as  "veritable  schools  of  practical  agriculture  "; 
and  confirmatory  of  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  official 
statistics  year  after  year  regularly  show  considerably  smaller  yields 
on  the  farms  of  the  small  cultivators  than  on  those  of  the  large  ones, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case  as  regards  that  minority  of  the  small  culti- 
vators who  are  enrolled  in  the  leasing  associations.3 

Dr.  D.  B.  Ionescu,  in  speaking  of  the  husbandry  of  the  leasing  asso- 
ciations, says  the  whole  is  two  or  three  times  as  profitable  as  it  was 
under  the  individual  lessees. 

vG.  Ionescu  Shisheshti  says  of  these  associations: 

'They  enable  the  peasant  to  utilize  his  forces,  increase  his  income,  and  to  live  better 
'and  more  independently.  In  this  way  they  lessen  the  opposition  between  the  peas- 
ants and  the  great  landowners  and  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  the  State  itself. 

1  See  an  article  by  Mr.  Raducanu  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  of  the  International, 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  April,  1911. 

3  Dr.  Angelescu  mentions  among  the  services  rendered  to  the  members  of  the  leasing  associations  by  their 
technically  educated  leaders,  that  these  leaders  "point  out  to  the  small  cultivators  the  most  productive 
systems  of  cultivation,  recommend  superior  seeds  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  bring  about 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  products,  which  facilitates  their  sale  in  common  and  brings  the  small  culti- 
vators better  prices  in  the  markets." 

3  See  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  of  the  International  Institute  ol 
-Agriculture  for  February,  1914,  pp.  79-81. 
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*  *  *  They  turn  to  good  account  many  forces  which  in  their  absence  would  lie 
fallow.  They  do  away  with  the  middlemen  between  the  peasants  and  the  land- 
owners, an  element  for  which  there  is  no  economic  necessity.  They  unite  the  advan- 
tages of  large  and  small  culture.  *  *  *  Their  educational  role  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. Their  statutes  (constitutions)  enjoin  scientific  cultivation,  and  in  most 
cases  their  work  is  carried  on  under  the  advice  and  supervision  of  technically  educated 
leaders.  Public  spirit,  industry,  and  self-reliance  are  inculcated  and  strengthened, 
and  thereby  is  created  the  ethical  groundwork  for  new  services  and  for  a  healthy 
safe  development.1 

The  elimination  of  the  profit  which  the  individual  lessee  woulfl 
make  by  robbing  the  land,  oppressing  the  peasants,  and  impoverish- 
ing both  is  a  minor  matter  in  comparison  with  the  gain  from  an 
improved  husbandry;  for  combination  of  material  resources,  in  con- 
junction with  the  working  of  extensive  areas  under  expert  leadership, 
already  to  a  great  extent  places  at  the  command  of  the  associated 
peasants  the  methods  and  equipments  available  to  an  advanced  agri- 
culture carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  so 
more  and  more  as  experience  is  acquired  and  capital  accumulated. 
Moreover,  the  moral  gain  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  material  one. 
To  a  large  majority  of  the  peasant  cooperators  the  change  is  scarcely 
less  than  an  emergence  out  of  slavery  into  freedom.  It  is  true  their 
technically  educated  leaders  are  overseers  as  well  as  instructors,  for 
these  must  see  the  business  so  conducted  as  to  insure  the  fulfillment 
of  all  lawful  obligations  of  the  associations  and  their  members.  Thus 
the  leader  embodies  in  a  way  the  majesty  of  the  law;  but  good  laws 
'are  a  terror  only  to  evildoers,  and  as  the  mass  of  well-behaved  people 
go  about  their  daily  business  without  once  thinking  of  courts  or  con- 
stables, unless  it  be  as  agencies  for  their  own  protection  in  case  of 
qaeed,  so  the  great  majority  of  these  cooperators  have  little,  if  any, 
occasion  to  think  of  their  agronomic  leader  otherwise  than  as  an 
adviser  and  helper.  As  they  progress  in  improved  agricultural  meth- 
ods they  will  have  less  and  less  occasion  for  his  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, and  many  of  them  may  qualify  themselves  to  become  leaders  in 
their  turn,  thus  helping  to  avert  any  check  to  the  movement  through 
a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  such  leaders.  The  advantage  which  a 
member  of  the  leasing  association  has  over  a  small  cultivator  of  equal 
imeans,  working  in  isolation  on  his  little  place,  equipped  only  with 
primitive  implements  and  bound  by  the  thongs  of  habit  and  tradi- 
tion, can  not  easily  be  overestimated. 

COOPERATIVE  LEASING  VERSUS  CAPITALIST  FARMING. 

It  is  conceivable  that  equal  economic  results  might  be  attained 
under  a  system  of  capitalist  farming  on  a  large  scale,  though  probably 
with  a  very  wide  difference  in  their  distribution.  Under  a  great 
^employer  thoroughly  trained  in  the  science  and  practice  of  agricul- 

i  Roumaniens  Biiuerlicbe  Land\virtschaft„p.  140. 
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ture,  competent  to  lay  out  all  plans  and  assign  to  every  laborer  his 
daily  task,  the  peasants  might  be  spared  the  trouble  of  learning  much 
about  farm  management;  but  their  gain  in  mental  development,  con- 
scious independence,  and  mastery  over  circumstances  through  learn- 
ing from  their  agronomic  leaders  how  to  plan  and  execute  for  them- 
selves is  a  rich  reward  for  such  effort  as  it  costs.  Nor  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably doubted  that  economic  progress  will  in  the  long  run  be  far 
more  real  and  important  where  the  minds  of  the  many  are  roused  to 
activity  than  where  a  few  great  employers  undertake  to  do  the  think- 
ing in  things  industrial  for  a  whole  community.  And  in  so  far  as 
'cooperative  leasing  is  promoting,  not  only  the  improvement  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  increase  of  its  economic  returns  but  the  individual 
development  of  the  husbandman  and  that  capacity  for  concerted 
action  whereby  individual  powers  are  raised  to  their  highest  efficiency, 
it  surely  is  giving  highly  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  fitness  for  long  sur- 
vival and  for  wide  extension. 

ELASTICITY  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  LEASING  SYSTEM. 

A  very  important  element  in  its  fitness  for  both  of  these  things  is 
its  elasticity — the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  adapted  to  widely 
•diversified  conditions.  Thus,  associations  may  be  organized  corre- 
ponding  in  size  with  the  extent  of  the  property  to  be  leased.  An 
association  of  the  minimum  legal  size  (25  members)  might  in  case  of 
need  lease  two  or  more  adjoining  properties,  though  in  Roumania,  a 
country  of  large  estates,  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  hardly  likely 
ever  to  arise. 

If  the  experience  of  one  association  shows  that  a  smaller  or  a  larger 
average  area  per  member  would  be  advantageous,  associations  sub- 
sequently formed  may  profit  by  this  experience.  Nor  need  there  be 
any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  increasing  or  diminishing  the  mem- 
bership of  an  existing  association  until  it  bears  a  satisfactory  relation- 
ship to  the  amount  of  land  to  be  cultivated. 

Almost  equally  elastic  is  the  extent  to  which  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple shall  be  applied  in  the  business  of  an  association.  Only  the 
leasing  of  the  land  is  cooperative  at  the  outset.  An  estate  once 
leased  and  the  land  allotted  to  each  member  in  nice  proportion  to  his 
means  of  using  it,  a  considerable  step  would  already  have  been  taken 
toward  agricultural  success.  Each  member  would  have  his  allotment 
for  this  or  that  crop  in  compact  form,  and  would  thus  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  going  from  one  small  patch  to  another  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours'  work,  as  is  too  often  the  case  on  the  peasant's  own  land, 
where  a  property  originally  small  has  been  divided  again  and  again 
among  heirs. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  cooperation  are  far  from 
being  exhausted  with  the  leasing  of  the  land.     The  association  formed 
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primarily  for  that  purpose  is  an  instrument  ready  at  hand  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  through  which  its  members  can  see  a  way  of 
making  it  serve  their  legitimate  interests.  In  a  large  part  of  the  work 
each  member  may  attend  personally,  with  his  own  team  and  imple- 
ments, to  the  tillage  of  his  own  share  of  the  leased  land.  A  sudden 
change  from  the  large  dependence  on  hand  labor  and  very  simple 
implements  to  which  the  Roumanian  peasant  has  been  accustomed 
would  hardly  be  desirable,  were  it  even  possible;  but  considerable 
progress  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  already  been  made, 
and  singly,  if  large,  or  in  combination  with  other  associations,  if  small, 
these  organizations  can  buy  one  labor-saving  machine  after  another 
as  fast  as  the  demand  for  its  services  becomes  sufficiently  widespread 
among  the  members  to  assure  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  Thus 
the  manure  spreader,  the  subsoil  plow,  the  potato  digger,  the  har- 
vester and  husker  for  the  corn  crop,  and  many  other  machines  and 
implements  which  could  not  possibly  be  bought  or  even  used  with 
any  advantage  by  the  isolated  peasant  cultivator,  can  gradually  be 
bought  by  the  cooperative  leasing  associations  and  placed  at  the 
service  of  their  members  for  a  moderate  charge.  In  fact,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  devise  a  form  of  agricultural  organization  better  fitted  than 
these  associations  to  make  every  desirable  advance  in  agricultural 
practice  as  easy  and  inexpensive  as  possible. 

Besides  cooperative  ownership  of  machines,  there  will  naturally  be 
cooperative  ownership  or  leasing  of  the  buildings  in  which  to  keep 
them,  and  the  mass  of  the  members  being,  as  part  owners  of  the 
machines,  interested  in  their  proper  care  and  preservation,  there  will 
be  many  an  observant  eye  to  see  that  such  buildings  are  adequate  for 
their  purpose  and  that  every  expensive  machine  is  properly  sheltered 
when  not  in  use.  Cooperative  granaries,  mills  cooperatively  worked, 
and  vineyards  cooperatively  cultivated  have  already  been  men- 
tioned; and  along  with  cooperative  vineyards  there  will  naturally  be 
wine  presses  and  other  apparatus  and  appurtenances  cooperatively 
owned  and  used.  The  cooperative  purchase,  housing,  and  care  of 
high-bred  sires  for  improving  the  live  stock  of  its  members  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  of  the  things  for  which  a  cooperative  leasing  asso- 
ciation can  be  advantageously  used.  Or,  in  the  case  of  very  small 
associations,  combinations  for  this  purpose  may  be  effected.  In 
cooperative  dairying  barely  a  beginning  has  yet  been  made  in  Rou- 
mania,  but  the  cooperative  leasing  system  may  facilitate  its  develop- 
ment, and  in  so  doing  make  considerable  room  for  its  own  advan- 
tageous expansion. 

For  cooperative  purchases  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  and 
other  supplies,  the  cooperative  sale  of  products,  or  cooperative 
arrangements  for  transportation  in  carload  lots,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  organize  special  associations  where  leasing  associations  exist,  these 
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being  perfectly  competent  to  perform  any  of  these  functions.1  And 
where  a  cooperative  leasing  association  is  concerned  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  produce  by  rail,  it  will  scarcely  be  told,  as  small  individual 
cultivators  often  are,  that  the  produce  of  the  large  cultivators  must 
be  shipped  first.  It  is  itself  a  large  cultivator,  even  though  its  mem- 
bers be  but  peasants,  who  as  separate  small  cultivators  would  have 
been  bidden  to  wait. 

In  short,  the  cooperative  leasing*  association  is  a  most  convenient 
instrument,  adaptable  at  the  will  of  its  members  to  a  wide  diversity  of 
uses;  and  experience  may  be  trusted  to  show  them  for  what  purposes 
they  can  advantageously  invoke  its  services  and  for  what  others 
they  will  do  well  to  depend  on  their  own  individual  activities. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  difference,  as 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  advanced  farming, 
between  the  peasant's  own  little  property  and  his  share  in  a  large 
cooperative  leasehold.  Out  of  1,058,272  owners  of  cultivated  land  in 
1905,  1,015,302  owned  10  hectares  (24.71  acres)  or  less,  and  the 
average  size  of  these  holdings  was  8.08  acres.  Such  being  the  average 
and  the  range  being  as  large  as  it  was,  a  large  majority  of  these  farms 
must  have  been  below  the  average  in  size;  that  is,  they  must  have 
contained  less  than  8  acres  each.  Now,  small  as  they  are,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  these  small  properties 
consist  of  two  or  more  separate  patches  of  land;  but  even  in  the  most 
favorable  case,  that  of  a  compact  little  property,  all  in  one  piece, 
cultivation  must  still  be  carried  on  in  a  very  small  way  when  one  of 
these  little  farms  is  so  divided  into  fields  or  plats  as  to  provide  for  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Contrast,  this  with  the  case  of  an  estate  leased  by  a  cooperative 
association  comprising,  say,  100  members,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  actual  average.  On  this  estate  there  is  one  large  wheat  field 
or  plat  in  which  each  member  has  a  share.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
this  share  averages  barely  1  acre  per  member,  the  field  will  never- 
theless comprise  100  acres.  The  prevailing  practice  is  for  each 
member  to  cultivate  his  own  allotment,  but  they  are  all  required  to 
sow  wheat  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  and,  perhaps,  also  to  soak 
their  seed  as  a  protection  against  blight. 

It  is  practically  one  large  wheat  field;  and  if  the  technically  edu- 
cated leader  advises  a  deeper  plowing  than  the  peasants  can  give  it 
with  their  light  ox  teams,  a  subsoil  plow,  or  possibly  a  gang  plow, 
owned  or  hired  by  the  association,  can  readily  be  used  for  the  whole 
tract  and  the  members  assessed  pro  rata  to  pay  for  the  job.  So  also 
each  peasant  might  turn  in  his  quota  of  seed  to  be  sown  by  the  associa- 
tion's seed  drill.     When  harvest  time  arrives,  not  a  single  member 

1  Dr.  I.  N.  Angelescu,  in  his  notice  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  cooperative  leasing  associations,  men^, 
felons  the  direct  sale  of  produce  to  Roumanian  or  foreign  exporters,  or  even  to  foreign  association^,  for  the 
cooperative  supply  of  £he  necessaries  of  life. 
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is  likely  to  reap  his  allotment  with  the  sickle,  as  he  probably  would 
reap  a  small  patch  of  wheat  grown  on  his  own  land.  He  will  find  it 
far  more  economical  to  pay  the  small  assessment  of  his  association 
for  having  it  cut  by  the  self-binding  reaper  belonging  to  that  body. 

The  corn  field  will  be  considerably  larger.  The  peasants  in  these 
associations  are  increasing  their  cultivation  of  wheat,  but  corn  is  still 
their  principal  crop.  In  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
this  crop  most  of  the  work  is  probably  done  by  the  members  indi- 
vidually, each  on  his  own  allotment.  Yet  gradually,  as  the  peasants 
find  other  opportunities  for  the  profitable  employment  of  their  time, 
a  demand  is  likely  to  arise  for  increasing  service  from  the  association 
with  its  corn  planter,  its  cultivators,  its  corn  harvester  and  husker, 
.and  its  sheller. 

In  short,  every  crop  grown  by  the  members  of  a  large  association 
'can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  however  small  may  be  the  allotment 
of  each  member  in  the  field  or  plat  devoted  to  it.  The  plan  may  have 
its  inconveniences,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cooperative  leasing 
ssystem  indicates  that  on  the  whole  these  are  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  advantages.  There  may  be  many  cases  in  which  the 
individual  member  has  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority,  but 
apposite  to  this  point  is  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Ionescu: 

It  is,  first  and  foremost,  self-interest  that  secures  to  the  cooperative  society  progress 
ancTdiscipline.  The  peasants  know  that  if  excluded  from  the  society,  they  would  fall 
again  into  the  hard  and  complicated  labors  that  characterize  our  agrarian  system. 

COOPERATIVE  LEASING  ASSOCIATIONS   WILL  FACILITATE  NECESSARY 

CHANGES. 

So  hard  was  the  toil  of  the  average  Roumanian  peasant  and  so 
scanty  its  returns,  that  for  a  time  he  may  feel  well  justified  in  enjoying 
the  increased  yield  per  acre  which  through  the  aid  of  improved  im- 
plements and  methods  he  obtains  with  diminished  labor,  and  in  not 
putting  forth  much  effort  to  increase  the  area  that  he  cultivates.  But 
such  an  increase  is  sure  to  come  in  a  short  time;  and  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  additional  land. under  cultivation  in  Roumania  is  not 
very  extensive,1  the  spread  of  the  cooperative  leasing  movement  and 
the  increased  use  of  machinery  due  to  that  and  other  causes  must 
diminish  the  number  of  laborers  required  in  Roumanian  agriculture. 
To  some  extent  this  result  may  be  averted  by  increased  intensive- 
n^ss  of  cultivation.  The  dairy  and  trucking  industries,  for  example, 
if  developed  along  cooperative  lines  would  absorb  much  more  labor 
per  acre  of  cultivated  area  than  could  be  profitably  utilized  in 
grain  growing,  which  is  now  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of  Rou- 
mania.    The  trucking  industry,  too,  if  successfully  developed,  might 


1  Complaint  is  already  heard  of  a  too  rapid  encroachment  on  the  privately  owned  forests.    See  an  article 
fcy  A.  D.  Lazuriano  in  Le  Mouvement  Economique,  Vol.  VI. 
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afford  somewhat  exceptional  inducements  to  the  reclamation  of 
marshes  and  overflowed  lands,  thus  increasing  the  total  of  cultivable 
surface.  But  so  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  human 
labor  required  in  connection  with  the  primitive  implements  of  agri- 
culture heretofore  in  use  among  Roumanian  peasants  and  that  which 
will  be  needed  in  connection  with  the  modern  implements  and  ma- 
chines now  coming  into  more  and  more  general  use,  that  extensive 
changes  in  the  distribution  and  in  the  nature  of  the  employment  of 
the  peasant  population  will  be  indispensable  to  its  own  progress  in 
economic  well-being  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
direction  which  these  changes  will  take  will  no  doubt  depend  to  a 
-considerable  extent  on  local  circumstances.  Generally  speaking,  the 
line  of  least  resistance  will  probably  be  that  which  leads  to  increased 
intensiveness  of  cultivation,  since  that  will  not  take  the  peasant  off 
the  land  which  he  so  much  loves.  But  Roumania  has  not  yet  a  nor- 
mal proportion  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  growth  in  that 
direction  which  has  already  begun  may  be  expected  to  go  on  at  an 
accelerating  rate,  affording  employment  for  members  of  peasant 
families  whose  labor  on  the  land  is  rendered  superfluous  by  farm 
machinery.  Still  another  effect  of  the  displacement  of  farm  labor  by 
machinery,  in  conjunction  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  will 
probably  be  a  considerable  increase  in  emigration. 

For  all  such  necessary  changes,  the  system  of  cooperative  leasing  will 
do  much  toward  smoothing  the  way.  It  is  already  contributing  percep- 
tibly toward  more  intensive  cultivation  and  is  likely  to  do  much  more 
along  that  line.  The  lessons  learned  by  the  members  of  leasing  associ- 
ations from  their  technically  educated  leaders  will,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble under  the  different  conditions,  be  applied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  little  farms,  for  most  of  them  have  some  land  of  their  own.  In  a 
district  suited  to  the  dairy  industry  the  associations  can  procure  bulls 
of  good  dairy  lineage  and  thus  gradually  provide  their  members  with 
a  better  stock  of  dairy  cattle.  They  can  also  arrange  for  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  regard  to  the  proper  housing  and  care  of  such  stock 
.and  make  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  or 
butter  from  milk  produced  either  on  the  leased  estate  or  on  land  be- 
longing to  their  members.  Where  there  is  land  suitable  for  truck 
farming,  or  for  some  special  branch  of  it,  an  association  can  procure 
for  its  members  expert  direction  that  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  on 
their  own  land  as  well  as  on  the  cooperative  leasehold.  So  also  with 
fruit  growing  and  other  specialties;  and  in  connection  with  truck 
farming  or  fruit  growing,  an  association  might  readily  take  up  can- 
ning or  preserving.  Bacon  curing  is  another  industry  which,  in  a 
grain-growing  country  like  Roumania,  might  advantageously  be 
introduced  on  cooperate  leaseholds  and  to  which  the  near-lying  peas- 
ant farms  would  contribute  material. 
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Such  changes  would  provide  employment  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  labor  displaced  by  farm  machinery  without  removing  the 
peasant  from  the  land ;  and  the  general  result  would  be  a  vast  increase 
in  the  aggregate  production  with  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  peasant's  economic  condition. 

But  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  including  the  peasantry 
themselves,  will  require  a  gradual  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the 
people  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  peasants  now 
form  over  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Roumania.  One  recent 
writer  states  the  proportion  roundly  at  five-sixths.1  Dr.  George  D. 
Creanga  has  called  attention  to  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  the 
Roumanian  peasant  clings  to  his  bit  of  land,  or  even  to  his  native  spot, 
and  to  his  deep-rooted  tendency  to  look  to  land  as  his  sole  resource. 
He  would  rather  lead  a  half-starved  existence  on  his  own  little  place 
than  submit  to  the  discipline  of  factory  life  and  hav%  his  hours  of 
labor  regulated  by  a  factory  bell,  even  though  he  might  consider- 
ably increase  the  comforts  of  himself  and  family  by  so  doing.2  The 
ownership  of  a  bit  of  land  contributes  greatly  to  confirm  him  in  this 
preference— a  preference  which,  wholesome  as  it  is  under  suitable 
conditions  and  strongly  as  it  contrasts  with  the  eager  quest  for 
urban  occupation  in  most  other  countries,  is  yet  a  cause  of  actual 
economic  loss  when  it  tethers  him  to  a  bit  of  land  too  small  to  afford 
full  employment  or  a  decent  subsistence  for  him  and  his  family. 

Now,  cooperative  leasing,  in  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  has  not 
only  enabled  the  peasant  to  supplement  his  scanty  holding  of  land 
under  fair  and  helpful  conditions,  but  it  has  begun  the  work  of  inur- 
ing him  to  a  wholesome  discipline  and  to  direction,  of  which  he  can 
see  the  benefits  in  his  increased  yields  per  acre  and  still  more  in  his 
increased  returns  per  day's  work  done.  And  through  the  creamery, 
the  cheese  factor}^,  the  cannery,  and  other  establishments  closely 
associated  with  the  land,  it  will  draw  from  peasant  households  many 
young  workers  who  will  later  take  their  places  in  manufacturing 
industries  as  these  gradually  develop.  Moreover,  the  whole  coop- 
erative body  is  more  or  less  closely  articulated,  and  the  gradual 
transfer  of  labor  from  rural  to  urban  industry  will  probably  be  facili- 
tated to  a  considerable  extent  by  interaction  between  the  rural  and 
the  urban  cooperative  associations. 

And  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  emigration — the  transfer  of 
superfluous  cultivators  to  countries  wherein  land  is  abundant  and 
cultivators  relatively  scarce — the  cooperative  leasing  system  will 
have  one  of  its  finest  opportunities  to  extend  its  usefulness.  Sup- 
pose that  in  a  Roumanian  leasing  association  comprising,  say,   a 

*  See  an  article  by  Andre  Cheradame  in  Le  Mouvcment  Econornique  for  June,  1914. 
2  See  Grundbesitzvertcilung  nnd  Bauernfrage  in  RumiLnien,  in  Staats-  und  Sozialwissensehaftliche 
Forschimgen,  Heft  JL29. 
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hundred  members,  some  young  man  conceives  the  idea  of  emigrating. 
He  talks  of  it  with  some  of  his  fellow  members,  and  these  speak  of  it 
to  others.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  their  homes,  and  shortly  a 
number  of  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  desirous  of  trying 
their  fortunes  in  a  new  land.  They  speak  of  it  to  their  agronomic 
leader,  who  informs  himself  as  to  their  plans  and  their  means  of 
-carrying  them  into  effect.  He  puts  himself  in  communication 
with  the  leaders  on  other  leased  estates,  who  find  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  associations  some  who  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  in  the  proposed  vcriture.  The  several  agronomic 
leaders  gather  information  from  various  sources,  communicating, 
^perhaps,  with  men  of  their  own  class  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  other  countries  in  which  desirable  immigrants  are 
welcome.  When  a  destination  is  tentatively  chosen,  a  competent 
advance  agent  is  sent  on  to  look  over  the  ground  and  report.  If 
•land  is  cheap  in  the  location  finally  selected,  it  will  probably  be 
bought  and  divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  immigrants.  If,  on  the  whole,  more  attractive  prospects  are 
found  where  land  is  too  high  for  their  purses,  the  agent  may  ascertain 
how  the  immigrants  can  best  organize  as  a  leasing  association  under 
the  laws  in  force  where  a  tract  or  tracts  suitable  for  the  immigrants 
can  be  leased;  and  the  mode  of  farming  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar  may  thus  be  adopted  in  their  new  home.  Their  capital  is 
presumably  limited,  and  they  will  be  all  the  better  able  to  provide 
themselves  adequately  with  live  stock,  implements,  machinery,  and 
other  necessaries,  if  the  land  and  the  necessary  farms  and  buildings 
are  provided  by  others.  Some  of  them  may  have  had  to  borrow 
money  from  the  local  cooperative  credit  association,  in  which  case 
their  notes  will  have  been  indorsed  by  friends  or  relatives  on  whom 
tthey  would  on  no  account  throw  the  burden  of  meeting  their 
engagements  for  them.  With  a  destination  selected  in  advance, 
important  arrangements  made  for  their  settlement,  and  trusted 
companions  for  future  neighbors  and  business  associates,  they  start 
for  the  strange  country  under  very  different  conditions  from  those 
under  which  the  solitary  emigrant  bids  farewell  to  his  native  land, 

OUTLOOK  OF  COOPERATIVE  LEASING. 

In  dealing  with  the  topic  of  rent,  mention  was  made  of  the  Flemish 
"Pachters-regt"  and  other  plans  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  whereby  the  tendency  of  leasehold  tenure  to  exhaust 
the  fertility  of  the  land  during  the  concluding  years  of  a  lease  is  suc- 
cessfully counteracted.  Under  long  leases  the  occasions  for  special 
watchfulness  against  this  tendency  arise  only  at  correspondingly 
long  intervals;  and  such  leases  are  conducive  to  the  making  of  perma- 
nent improvements  by  the  lessee.     But  whether  the  lease  be  long  or 
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short,  it  seems  to  he  possible  to  prevent  the  evil  referred  to,  for 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Froley  and  C.  Beaman  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  shown,  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  437/' 'A  System  of  Tenant  Farming  and  Its  Results," 
how  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  has  been  satisfactorily  assured 
under  one-year  contracts  allowed  to  run  on  indefinitely  from  year  to 
year. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  tenancy,  whether  under  long  leases 
or  short,  is  that  the  continued  increase  in  the  value  of  land  which 
occurs  as  a  result  of  general  causes  wherever  population  and  wealth 
rare  increasing  inures  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord.1  As  re- 
gards Roumania,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the  State  will  soon 
be  almost  the  only  great  landlord. 

The  Rural  Bank,  created  in  1908  to  buy  up  estates  offered  for  sale 
by  individuals  or  public  institutions  and  re-sell  them  in  small  tracts 
to  peasants,  had  sold  up  to  the  end  of  1913  only  4-0,448  acres  out  of  a 
total  of  285,319  acres  purchased,  whereas  it  leased  to  peasants,  for 
the  most  part  in  cooperative  associations,  93,984  acres  in  the  single 
year  1913.  Out  of  3,318  peasants  to  whom  land  was  sold,  1,339 
were  previously  without  land,  the  remainder  already  owning  a  little, 
but  in  no  case  more  than  5  hectares  (12.35  acres).  This  may  prob- 
ably be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  disposing  of  such  lands  as  it  may  buy  will  be  to  sell  them  to 
-landless  peasants  and  to  peasants  having  less  than  the  amount  of  land 
required  to  afford  employment  and  a  living  to  a  peasant  family.  But 
such  peasants  are  very  poor,  and  the  number  of  them  sufficiently 
forehanded  to  make  a  first  payment  on  land  will  be  very  small.  For 
1  who  can  do  this  there  will  be  at  least  20  who  can  muster  the  small 
amount  necessary  to  pay  their  share  of  the  guaranty  fund  required 
in  the  leasing  of  an  estate,  and  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  a  long 
time  to  come  will  probably  lead  far  more  to  leasing  than  to  selling. 
In  the  meantime  the  land  will  be  rising  in  value,  not  only  as  agricul- 
tural land,  but  through  the  development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, the  consequent  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  including  many  new 
ones,  and  the  conversion  of  much  land  that  is  now  agricultural  into 
urban  building  land  and  suburban  lots  for  building  land  and  gardens. 

For  a  time  the  terrific  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the 
present  war  may  be  expected  to  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on 
land  values,  not  only  in  the  countries  directly  involved  but  in  many 
others.  Hence  any  purchases  of  large  estates  which  the  Roumanian 
Government  may  make  in  the  immediate  future  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  made  at  such  prices  as  to  leave  room  for  a  pretty  steady  subsequent 

1  Under  long  leases  an  unforeseen  increase  occurring  during  the  term  of  a  lease  might  inure  for  a  time  to 
the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  but  any  increase  that  could  be  fairly  well  foreseen  would  enable  the  landlord  to-ask 
and  obtain  so  much  the  higher  rent,  and  he  would  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  it. 
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advance.  This  will,  of  course,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and, 
through  that,  to  the  benefit,  of  all  its  people.  And  this  benefit  will 
be  none  the  less  real  and  important  from  accruing  so  gradually  and 
being  distributed  so  widely  that  no  individual  citizen  may  at  any 
given  time  be  conscious  of  the  share  he  is  receiving.  A  child  is  not 
conscious  of  his  growth  in  any  particular  day;  but  the  12  years  that 
follow  his  ninth  birthday  carry  him  from  childhood  to  manhood;  and 
within  a  few  decades  an  almost  equally  striking  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  people  may  be  wrought  through  imperceptible  daily  incre- 
ments in  public  well-being.  Of  course,  if  superior  results  could,  on 
the  whole,  be  got  out  of  the  land  by  selling  it  as  fast  as  possible 
to  such  forehanded  peasants  as  would  be  able  to  make  a  sufficiently 
large  first  payment,  that  might  become  the  controlling  consideration; 
but  if  the  results  of  cooperative  leasing  have  up  to  this  time  been  such 
as  they  are  represented  to  have  been,  the  system  unquestionably 
deserves  a  far  longer  life  than  it  has  yet  had ;  and  this  it  would  not  get 
if  the  large  estates  now  belonging  to  the  Government  and  those 
which  may  be  acquired  by  it  hereafter  should  be  promptly  divided 
up  into  small  properties.  It  is  on  the  cooperative  leaseholds,  and  not 
on  the  small  peasant  properties,  that  peasant  cultivation  has,  accord- 
ing to  official  statements  of  high  authority,  become  as  productive  as 
that  of  the  large  cultivators;  and  that  is  because  the  cooperative 
leasing  associations,  as  is  also  declared  on  high  official  authority, 
"are  veritable  schools  of  practical  agriculture."1  Rapid  as  is  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  leasing  system,  the  peasants  who,  through  it, 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  these  "veritable  schools  of  practical 
agriculture"  constitute  as  yet  but  a  small  minority  of  the  Roumanian 
peasants;  and  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  Roumanian 
Government  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  closing  of  these  beneficent 
schools  while  there  are  still  300,000  landless  peasants  needing  their 
instruction  who  lack  the  means  to  buy  land  but  may  reasonably 
hope  to  lay  up  the  small  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  join  cooperative  leasing  associations.  And .  besides  the  landless 
peasants,  there  is  a  far  larger  number  of  those  who  own  but  a  few 
acres — many  of  them,  perhaps,  less  than  an  acre — equally  in  need  of 
like  instruction,  and  sure  to  receive  incomparably  greater  benefit 
from  passing  through  these  "veritable  schools  of  practical  agricul- 
ture" than  they  could  possibly  obtain  from  a  slight  enlargement  of 
their  holdings  in  the  absence  of  such  an  opportunity. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  the  opportunity  for  instruction  that  is 
in  question,  but  the  superior  opportunity  which  a  large  expanse  of 
land  affords  for  the  use  of  improved  appliances  and  methods.  The 
needed  instruction  in  this  use  can  be  given  by  demonstration  on  a 

1  Bulletin  Statistique  de  la  Roumani^,  Series  III,  Nos.  11-12. 
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large  cooperative  leasehold  where  the  learners  are  already  assembled, 
at  once  more  economically  and  far  more  effectively  than  it  could 
possibly  be  given  to  as  many  small  peasant  farmers,  each  at  work 
on  his  own  little  freehold.  And  by  the  immediate  division  of  the 
large  estates  into  small  peasant  properties  this  great  advantage 
would  be  irretrievably  lost;  for  to  form  a  single,  well-shaped /tract 
by  renting  even  as  many  small  contiguous  properties  as  would  be 
required  to  supply  an  association  having  merely  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  members  would  hardly  ever  be  possible,  unless  at  rents  which 
no  association  could  afford  to  pay.1  It  may,  however,  be  safely  taken 
for  granted  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Rou- 
manian Government  that  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
poorer  peasants,  who  for  many  years  to  come  are  likely  to  find  more 
profitable  use  for  their  scanty  capital  in  the  cooperative  leasing  of 
such  land  as  they  need  than  in  making  such  small  purchases  as  their 
means  would  permit.  Hence  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the 
cooperative  leasing  system  in  Roumania  has  a  considerable  future 
before  it,  and  highly  probable  that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  as 
yet  its  maximum  expansion.  It  is  even  possible  that  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  it  may  permanently  survive  as  a  sort  of  elastic  selvage  to 
the  small  properties;  and  whether  its  duration  be  long  or  short,  its 
development  and  its  results  will  be  worthy  of  attentive  observation 
and  thoughtful  study.  The  suggestion  is  sometimes  heard  that  agri- 
culture will  soon  be  carried  on  as  a  large  industry,  much  as  is  now  the 
case  with  manufacturing.  As  the  Roumanian  leasing  associations 
increase  their  resources,  they  may  be  able  to  make  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  that  ideal;  and  to  do  this  with  capital  furnished  by  their 
own  working  members,  and  therefore  without  any  of  that  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  few  hands  which  characterizes  the  factory  system, 
would  certainly  earn  for  them  a  very  proud  distinction.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  long  stride  toward  that  democratization  of  industry  which 
is  the  logical  accompaniment  of  democracy  in  political  institutions. 

1  Small  landowners  are  usually  more  exacting  than  large  ones  in  the  matter  of  rents. 
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